The Colloquy in the Jungle
were able to light fires, dry their dothes? and cook a meal.
they climbed trees? to "be safe from the wild beasts. Trees in tibe *
tropics are infested with ants, particularly with the large red kind
whose sting is worse than a bee's. In 1926 an aeroplane, among
the first to fly that way? fell in July into this jungle further to the
south, and its occupants, lost and exhausted, were eaten by ants.
But Manrique says the night seemed comparatively a pleasant one,
for no rain fell until after dawn.
In the morning they descended the ridge and at the foot came
upon some deserted huts, made of bamboo and thatched with
palm-leaf. A tremendous thunderstorm now raged up and they
took refuge in them. The downpour was so intimidating that they
abandoned the march for that day, resting fairly snug for twenty-
four hours.
During this halt Manrique had a conversation with one of the
Moslem captives. The Friar was reading his breviary when the
man spoke to him. Capture, the miseries of the march, his bleak
future as a slave, did not seem to have quenched his spirit.
1 Father,' said he,l is the book you are reading a scripture?'
Manrique: No, it is the book of our prayers and supplications.
The Slave: To whom do you Christians pray?
Manrique: To the one true God.
The Slave: Bravo, I say; but how is it that your churches are full
of images? We see you bent in supplication to them.
For answer to this question Manrique laughed.
The Slave: You laugh? It is a Christian custom to laugh when
sacred matters are being discussed?
Manrique: I laugh, not at sacred things, but at your question.
Do you imagine that we worship idols like the Hindus?
The Slave: Why set idols in your churches if you do not worship
them?
Manrique then explained the difference between a crucifix, or
an image of the Virgin or of the saints, and an idol. The reader
here will recall that one of the counts against Dellon was that he
had spoken slightingly of the adoration of images, and will be able
to understand the honest bewilderment of the Moslem slave.
The conversation had drawn others of the chain-gang and
these, sitting a little back from the talkers, listened with solemn
faces. Manrique says that they seemed satisfied with the distinc-
tion he drew, but now his interlocutor began cross-esamirri-ng him
again. There was something brusque and hardy about the fellow,
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